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FOREWORD 


Little  Biographies  are  published  with  the  follow- 
ing points  in  view : 

To  be  within  reach  of  Everybody,  therefore  the 
low  price  of  25c. 

For  Home  and  Concert. 

Favorite  Composers  and  Musicians  to  be  had 
separately. 

Assisting  to  Teachers. 

Helpful  to  Pupils. 

Instructive  for  Class  Work,  Schools,  Clubs,  etc. 

Indispensable  for  research  work. 

Furthermore, — each  book  contains  illustrations,  a 
glossary  and  a  complete  list  of  the  composer's  com- 
positions. 

Last  but  not  least,  for  the  layman,  who  will 
find  a  summary  of  all  important  historical  facts, 
written  interestingly  and  briefly. 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 


It  is  a  curious  but  not  at  all  inexplicable  fact  that, 
when  Russian  music  began  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis 
stage  of  folk-song,  the  composers  first  to  become  recog- 
nized should  have  been  self-taught.  They  were  "ama- 
teurs" not  only  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much-abused 
word — lovers  of  the  art  for  its  own  sake  rather  than 
followers  of  it  as  a  gainful  occupation — they  were  also 
amateurs  in  a  worse  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  they 
knew  very  little  either  of  the  technique  of  the  art,  nor 
of  the  work  of  famous  masters,  past  or  contemporary, 
of  other  countries.  Glinka  (1804-1857)  was  the  iirst 
who,  hearing  music  in  Italy,  longed  for  music  that  would 
resemble  in  spirit  the  folk-songs  of  his  native  country 
as  Italian  music  recalls  Italian  folk-song,  or  German 
music  German  folk-song.       „ 

Glinka  had  had  little  training  in  the  technique  of  com- 
position, but  he  studied  diligently  and  to  such  good  pur- 
pose that  his  opera,  "A  Life  for  the  Tsar"  became 
popular  on  account  of  its  melody,  and  it  also  shows  a 
command  of  the  resources  of  musical  composition  re- 
markable under  the  circumstances.  But  after  him  came 
the  deluge — of  dilettantes. 

Balakireff  and  Cesar  Cui  met  and  decided  to  do  their 
bit  toward  founding  a  school  of  Russian  music.  Later 
they  were  joined  by  Borodin  and  Moussorgsky,*  and  still 
later  Stassoff  (an  art  critic),  Dargomishsky  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  associated  themselves  with  the  movement. 
Anton  Rubinstein  never  belonged  to  the  group;  he  could 
not  get  away  from  German  influences.  Nor  did  Tchai- 
kovsky identify  himself  with  them;  he  preferred  to  go 
his  own  way.  Eventually  the  group  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "Five"— -Cesar  Cui,  Moussorgsky,  Borodin,  Rimsky- 

*  See  Little  Biography. 


Korsakoff,  with  Balakireff  as  the  leader.  Balakireff  had 
never  made  a  systematic  study  of  the  technics  of  com- 
position, but  he  had  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  knowl- 
edge by  a  sort  of  gift  of  absorption.  The  others  were 
as  innocent  of  technical  knowledge  as  a  new-born  babe. 
Balakireff  assumed  the  leadership  by  general  consent, 
and  exercised  the  authority  of  a  tyrant.  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff  eventually  overcame  his  handicap,  as  will  be  seen — 
Moussorgsky  and  Borodin  never  learned  more  than  the 
rudiments— their  music  is  known  to  us  only  through  the 
thorough  revision  of  a  master — Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

*  Nikolai  Andreyevich  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  born 
March  18,*  1844,  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  province  of  Nov- 
gorod. His  father  was  a  retired  Civil  Governor  and 
landed  proprietor ;  he  played  the  piano  after  a  fashion, 
and  his  mother  also  had  a  moderate  amount  of  ability 
both  as  pianist  and  singer.  A  paternal  uncle  used  to 
play  entire  overtures  and  other  elaborate  pieces  entirely 
"by  ear."  The  usual  crop  of  infant  prodigy  stories  ap- 
pears in  regard  to  the  child  Rimsky — at  two  he  distin- 
guished tunes,  at  four  he  repeated  correctly  what  he  had 
heard  his  father  play,  he  played  what  his  mother  sang, 
and  about  the  same  period  Jie  acquired  rhythmical  pro- 
ficiency by  accompanying  with  a  drum  his  father's  piano 
playing.  vAt  six  he  was  discovered  to  possess  absolute 
pitch,  and  began  to  study  the  piano  seriously  with  an 
elderly  lady  who  lived  near  by.  She  failed  to  keep  up 
the  child's  interest  and  after  two  years  lessons  with  her 
were  discontinued.  Then  Olga  Nikitishma,  a  governess 
in  a  neighboring  family,  was  chosen  as  his  teacher,  and 
with  her  he  made  good  progress,  but  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  older  pupil  of  his  teacher's — Olga  Fell — who 
taught  him  for.three  years.  At  the  age  of  eleven  Nikolai 
composed  a  vocal  duet  with  piano  accompaniment.  But 
a  musical  career  was  not  considered  for  a  moment  by 
his  family — he  did  not  seem  especially  interested  in 
music;  astronomy,  among  other  things,  interested  him 
greatly,  and  as  his  brother  and  uncle  were  in  the  navy, 

*  The  dates  throughout  are  given  according  to  the  calendar 
current  throughout  the  most  of  the  world.  For  a  note  on  the 
eccentricities  of  the  calendar,  see  the  Little  Biography  "Bach," 
page  5. 


he  quite  fell  in  with  the  plans  to  devote  himself  to  the 
same  career. 

In  1856,  then,  the  twelve -year-old  lad  went  to  Petro- 
grad  to  enter  the  Naval  College.  Here  he  heard  per- 
formances of  opera — he  preferred  the  operas  of  Glinka 
to  those  of  the  Italians.  He  took  some  desultory  piano 
lessons' of  a  cellist  at  the  opera  whose  name  was  Uhlig, 
who  later  advised  him  to  study  with  Kanille,  a  pianist* 
Lessons  with  him  were  begun  in  i860,  and  a  real  musi- 
cal enthusiasm  began  to  waken  in  Rimsky's  breast.  He 
began  to  learn  something  about  the  orchestra,  met  Bala- 
kireff  (in  1861),  and  some  others  of  the  group  already 
mentioned  as  "the  Five."  This  little  company  was  united 
by  a  high  reverence  for  Glinka  and  each  other,  and  a 
supreme  contempt  for  everything  else,  including  tech- 
nical proficiency.  The  music  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn 
and  Chopin  was  regarded  as  machine-made,  while  Schu- 
mann, Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  were  thought  of  as 
mediocrities  who  had  written  a  few  good  things.  As  to 
contemporaries,  Berlioz  was  liked,  but  Liszt  was  re- 
garded as  a  caricaturist;  Wagner  was  deemed  unworthy 
of  mention.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  records  his  indebtedness 
to  Kanille  as  far  as  concerns  the  development  of  his 
taste,  but  deplores  his  teacher's  lack  of  thoroughness — 
"he  gave  me  choral  melodies  to  harmonize,  but  he  did 
not  explain  to  me  the  simplest  rules,  and  the  result  was 
I  went  astray."  Thus  handicapped,  he  tried  his  hand 
at  the  composition  of  a  symphony,  of  which  he  finished 
all  but  the  slow  movement. 

Then  came  an  interruption.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Naval  College  on  April  20,  1862,  and  was  appointed 
to  serve  as  midshipman  on  the  "Almaz,"  which  was 
ordered  on  a  three  years'  cruise.  Backed  up  by  Bala- 
kireflf,  he  tried  to  persuade  his  family  to  allow  him  to 
give  up  the  navy  for  a  musical  career,  but  in  vain.  The 
"Almaz"  sailed  November  2,  1862,  and  the  three  follow- 
ing years  were  musically  barren,  except  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Andante  to  his  symphony,  and  musical  im- 
pressions received  in  London  and  New  York.  The 
"Almaz"  was  anchored  in  New  York  Harbor  from  Octo- 
ber, 1863,  till  April,  1864,  nearly  seven  months.  During 
this  time  a  party  from  the  "Almaz,"  including  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  visited  Niagara  Falls.    In  New  York  Rimsky- 


Korsakoff  heard  a  performance  of  Gounod's  "Faust"  and 
Meyerbeer's  "Robert."  He  also  heard  some  American 
music — "the  American  popular  melodies  *  and  songs  of 
that  time  pleased  me  very  much,  as  they  manifested  a 
plaintive   note  mixed  with  much   abandon." 

At  the  close  of  the  cruise,  in  September,  1865,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  found  himself  rather  listless  in  regard  to  music, 
and  quite  content  to  settle  down  to  routine  duties  as  a 
naval  officer.  Much  had  happened  during  his  absence — 
the  Free  Music  School  had  been  founded,  Balakireff  was 
its  director  and  conducted  its  concerts,  Seroff's  "Judith" 
had  been  acclaimed  (Seroff  was  an  avowed  "Wagner- 
ite"),  Wagner  f  had  visited  Petrograd  and  aroused  en- 
thusiasm. Soon,  however,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  began  visits, 
as  of  yore,  to  the  house  of  Balakireff — a  new  member 
appeared,  Borodin,  and  the  group  of  "Five"  was  now 
complete:  Cesar  Cui  (1835-1918),  Professor  of  Fortifica- 
tion at  the  Petrograd  Engineering  Academy;  Modest 
Moussorgsky  (1835-1881),  a  state  employe;  Alexander 
Borodin  (1834-1887),  Surgeon  and  Professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  Petrograd  Medico-surgical  Institute;  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, naval  officer ;  with  Mily  Alexeievitch  Balakireff 
(1837-1910)  as  leader — the  only  professional  musician 
in  the  set. 

Balakireff  now  urged  Rimsky-Korsakoff  to  take  up  his 
symphony  and  finish  it.  This  advice  was  followed,  and 
the  symphony  was  performed  on  December  31,  1865.  It 
was  well  received  by  the  audience,  which  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  a  young  man  in  naval  uniform  appear 
in  response  to  the  applause.  The  press  was  favorable, 
though  not  enthusiastic.  Cui,  in  his  capacity  as  critic, 
wrote  a  sympathetic  article  on  the  "first  Russian  sym- 
^ghony" — Rubinstein  "did  not  count."  In  December  of 
i86?V    Rimsky-Korsakoff     composed     his     first     song — to 


*  No  song  is  mentioned,  but  undoubtedly  some  of  the  melodies 
of  Stephen  Foster  were  among  the  ones  heard  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 

t  Rimsky-Korsakoff  mentions  the  fact  of  Wagner's  having 
introduced  the  now  universal  habit  of  conductors— "Wagner  had 
conducted  the  orchestra  with  his  back  to  the  audience,  hitherto 
an  unknown  procedure,  although  quite  natural,  as  by  this  manner 
the  conductor  has  the  musicians  directly  under  his  eyes."  To 
the  present  generation  it  seems  strange  to  think  of  a  conductor 
using  any  other  position! 
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Heine's  poem,  "Press  thy  cheek  against  my  cheek."  Bala- 
kireff liked  the  song,  but  not  the  accompaniment,  which 
he   rewrote  completely — and  thus  it  was  published. 

"The  most  important  event  of  the  season  of  1866-67," 
says  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  "was  the  production  of  'Rogne- 
da.'  by  Seroff,  on  the  stage  of  the  Mariensky  Theater.'' 
"Rogneda"  was  a  great  success,  and  the  "Five"  were 
much  chagrined — for  it  was  against  their  principles. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  however,  liked  it,  but  did  not  dare 
come  out  against  his  comrades.  Balakireff  and  Serof 
were  hostile  to  each  other,  and  that  settled  the  "Five"! 
But  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  not  always  to  be  thus 
fettered. 

Early  in  1867  Rimsky-Korsakoff  became  acquainted 
with  the  sister  of  Glinka  (1804-1857),  Mme.  Shestakova ; 
this  led  to  his  meeting  Dargomishsky,  who  was  at  work 
on  a  declamatory  opera,  to  a  text  by  Pushkin — "The 
Stone  Guest"  (the  story  of  Don  Juan).  Another  fre- 
quent guest  at  Mme.  Shestakova's  house  was  a  Mme. 
Sotova,  whose  singing  so  impressed  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
that  he  composed  a  number  of  songs.  During  this  season 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  saw  much  of  Moussorgsky  and  became 
acquainted  with  Tchaikovsky.  Moussorgsky  suggested 
the  theme  of  "Sadko,"  which  Rimsky-Korsakoff  took  up 
immediately  and  composed  a  symphonic  poem  on  the 
legend. 

Berlioz  visited  Petrogtad  in  December,  1867,  and  a 
series  of  concerts  was  given,  Berlioz  and  Balakireff 
taking  turns  at  the  conductor's  desk.  Wagner's  "Faust 
Overture"  was  given — "the  only  piece  of  this  composer 
appreciated  by  our  group,"  says  Rimsky-Korsakoff;  and* 
some  other  Russian  works,  including  "Sadko" — its  first 
performance.  Of  Berlioz  were  given  the  "Harold"  ani 
"Fantastic"  Symphonies,  several  of  the  overtures,  selec- 
tions from  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  "The  Damnation 
of  Faust."  Four  symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  some 
selections  from  Gluck  also  figured  on  the  six  programs. 
Evidently  the  "Five"  were  discovering,  after  all,  that 
there  was  something  in  Beethoven.  V> 

During  the  year  1868  Wagner's  "Lohengrin"  was  given 
in  Petrograd  for  the  first  time.  The  four  disciples  of 
Balakireff  sat  in  a  box  with  Dargomishsky  and  ridiculed. 
This  is  curious  in  view  of  the  aims  of  the  Russian  group, 


which  were  similar  to  Wagners  in  that  the  drama  was 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  musical  form,  but  the  musical  form 
was  to  be  conditioned  by  the  drama.  "At  the  time," 
adds  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  half  apologetically,  "half  of  the 
'Nibelungen*  had  already  been  written,  and  the  'Meister- 
singer*  finished,  those  operas  in  which  Wagner  with  a 
daring  and  able  hand  opened  up  a  new  path  in  the  art 
that  seemed  much  further  advanced  in  Germany  than 
among  us  Russians." 

The  "Five"  now  began  to  meet  at  Dargomishsky's 
house  (thus  making  six),  and  the  latter's  "Stone  Guest" 
was  written  almost  under  their  very  eyes.  Among  the 
visitors  to  the  house  were  two  sisters,  Alexandra  and 
Nadeshda  Pourgold;  the  former  an  excellent  singer,  the 
latter  a  pianist  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  symphonic  poem,  "Antar,"  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
now  began  work  on  an  opera,  "The  Maid  of  Pskoff," 
based  on  a  drama  by  Mey.  A  visit  to  the  country  home 
of  the  Pourgold  sisters  brought  forth  two  songs,  one 
dedicated  to  each.  "The  Secret"  was  dedicated  to  Na- 
deshda, and  it  was  beginning  to  be  no  secret.  Of  this 
matter,  however,  more  later. 

"Antar"  was  performed  in  March,  1869;  it  was  well 
received  by  the  audience,  but  rejected  by  the  critics— ex- 
cept, of  course,  Cui.  The  latter's  opera,  "William  Rat- 
cliff,"  was  being  rehearsed  under  Napravnik,  the  con- 
ductor at  the  Mariensky  Theater,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  preparing  an  opera  of  his  own  for  production.  In 
order  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  passing  judgment  on 
Napravnik's  work,  Cui  passed  over  this  particular  duty 
to  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  who  wrote  a  severe  criticism  of 
Napravnik's  opera,  and  a  eulogistic  article  on  Cui's 
work.  The  unfortunate  results  of  this  act  were  visited 
upon  Rimsky-KorsakofFs  operas  later. 

Dargomishsky's  death  put  an  end  to  the  meetings  of 
the  "Circle"  at  his  house ;  subsequently  they  foregathered 
at  the  house  of  Mme.  Shestakova,  or.  at  the  Pourgolds\ 
Mme.  Pourgold's  death  again  caused  an  interruption. 
Nevertheless,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  constantly  visited  the 
Pourgold  family,  in  their  country  home  near  Petrograd, 
during  the  summer. 

An  event  now  occurred  which,  almost  suddenly,  trans- 
formed Rimsky-Korsakoff  from  an  untrained  amateur  to 
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a  virtuoso  in  the  technique  of  composition.  It  was  his 
appointment  to  the  professorship  of  composition  in  the 
Petrograd  Conservatory!  "I  was  young,"  says  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  "full  of  confidence  in  myself,  and  this  confi- 
dence was  encouraged  by  my  friends ;  hence  I  accepted 
the  flattering  offer.  The  truth  is,  not  only  was  I  in- 
capable of  properly  harmonizing  a  choral,  but  I  had 
never  written  anything  in  counterpoint,  had  only  the 
vaguest  notions  as  to  the  construction  of  a  fugue,  and 
did  not  even  know  the  names  given  to  augmented  and 
diminished  intervals,  nor  to  chords,  except  the  dominant, 
although  I  could  read  at  sight  fluently  and  decipher  all 
the  chords.  In  my  compositions  I  sought  for  means  of 
correctly  leading  the  voices,  and  accomplished  this  solely 
by  ear."  It  will  be  seen  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  accept- 
ance demanded  a  huge  amount  of  work — work  to  be  done 
quickly.  And  it  was!  Not  very  long  thereafter  he  had 
mastered  every  detail  of  a  composer's  technique.  Here 
he  and  the  other  members  of  the  "Five"  parted  com- 
pany. The  gap  is  still  there,  though  they  are  all  dead. 
For  the  work  of  the  others  is  negligible,  except  as  re- 
written and  rescored  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  (the  most 
noteworthy  example  is  Moussorgsky's  Boris  Godunoff), 
while  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  works  are  still  increasing  in 
reputation. 

In  December,  1871,  the  engagement  of  Nadeshda  Pour- 
gold  to  Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  announced,  and 
on  July  12th  of  the  next  year  they  were  married,  and 
settled  in  Petrograd.  "The  Maid  of  Pskoff"  (to  Rimsky's 
own  libretto)  was  performed  January  13,  1873;  the  cast 
was  competent,  and  the  opera  was  moderately  successful. 
Soon  after  this  Rimsky-Korsakoff  accepted  the  post  of 
Inspector  of  Naval  Bands,  which  necessitated  further 
research — he  secured  a  complete  set  of  wind  instruments 
and  actually  learned  to  play  all  of  them!  The  practical 
knowledge  thus  acquired  he  made  accessible  to  all  the 
world  (as  yet,  however,  only  to- those  who  read  Russian 
and  French)  in  the  treatise  on  orchestration  published 
after  his  death. 

In  February,  1874,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  conducted  a  con- 
cert in  aid  of  a  fund  for  famine  sufferers,  at  which  he 
brought  out  a  new  symphony — in  C.  It  was  too  contra- 
puntal to  suit  his  friends,  who  never  stopped  to  inquire 
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whether  a  piece  of  music  had  a  message  or  not.  If  it 
was  "sophisticated,"  that  was  enough  to  condemn  it. 
No  wonder  they  detested  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner! 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  however,  persisted  in  his  new  course, 
and  found  that  it  was  greatly  increasing  his  capacity 
for  enjoying  the  masterpieces  of  the  past. 

Balakireff's  neglect  of  his  duties  as  director  of  the 
Free  School  of  Music  led  to  his  retirement  in  1874; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's  successorship  to  this  post  brought  the 
school  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  About  this  time 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  began  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the 
partiturs  of  Glinka,  as  the  current  editions  were  full  of 
mistakes.  Glinka's  sister,  Mme.  Shestakova,  financed 
the  edition.  "Up  to  this  time,"  writes  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
"I  knew  and  admired  these  operas,  but  in  editing  the 
scores  I  was  obliged  to  examine  the  musical  construction 
and  the  orchestration  of  Glinka's  to  the  smallest  detail; 
and  my  admiration  for  this  man  of  genius  passed  all 
bounds."  Unfortunately,  Balakireff  was  also  engaged  in 
the  work,  and  in  spite  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  better  judg- 
ment insisted  on  certain  changes.  And  owing  to  care- 
less proof-reading,  the  new  editions  were  scarcely  supe- 
rior to  the  old ;  in  fact,  Napravnik  refused  to  use  the 
new   scores   in   conducting  the   works. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff  began  about  the  same  time  to  re- 
write "The  Maid  of  Pskoff" ;  he  also  decided  to  write  a 
second  opera,  to  be  founded  upon  a  tale  of  Gogol  entitled 
"A  Night  in  May."  The  revision  of  the  "Maid  of 
Pskoff"  was  finished  and  the  cast  assigned — Napravnik, 
however,  succeeded  in  getting  it  shelved.  Napravnik 
assumed  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  "A  Night  in 
May" ;  it  was  accepted  for  performance  and  produced 
on  January  20,  1880.  The  composer's  friends  were  ex- 
pecting a  scholastic  work;  their  prejudices  were  stronger 
than  their  perception  and  they  did  not  see  .the  woods  for 
the  trees.  The  audience,  willing  to  accept  melody,  even 
if  correctly  written,  received  the  work  with  joy,  and 
the  opera  was  given  eight  times  during  the  season.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  however,  it  dis- 
appeared from  the  repertory — there  were  other  and  bet- 
ter operas  from  its  composer  to  take  its  place. 

Ostrovsky's  "Snow  Maiden"  now  occupied  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's    attention:    he    had    first    read    the    dramatic 
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story  in  1874.  He  now  took  it  up  again,  and  his  fond- 
ness for  ancient  Russian  customs,  a_nd_jhg,_n4gan  pan- 
ijieism— connected  with  them  roused  his  enthusiasm,  and 
the  opera  was  composed  during  the  summer  of  1880,  at 
a  new  country  place — at  Stotova.  In  spite  of  heat  and 
storms,  the  sketch  of  the  opera  was  completed  towards 
the  end  of  August;  the  instrumentation  was  begun  soon 
afterwards,  and  completed  in  April,  1881.  The  first 
performance  took  place  on  February  10,  1882,  when  there 
was  much  applause  and  a  laurel  wreath  for  the  com- 
poser. But  the  critics  found  fault.  The  melodic  mate- 
rial of  Snyegourotchka  ("Snow  Maiden")  is  so  closely 
modelled  after  folk-tunes  that  these  gentlemen  accused 
the  composer  of  taking  the  tunes  bodily  to  make  up  for 
his  inability  to  create  melodies  of  his  own.  One  critic 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  third  song  of  Lehl  (the 
shepherd)  was  an  existing  popular  song.  The  critic  was 
asked  to  produce  the  song — which  he  was  unable  to  do. 
Certain  bird  songs,  however,  appear  in  the  Dance  of  the 
Birds,  and  the  "song  of  the  cock,"  says  the  composer, 
"is  equally  authentic,"  and  there  are  a  few  other  brief 
quotations  of  motives  from  folk-songs. 

Without  knowing  Wagner  very  well,  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
was  working  out  the  use  of  the  "leading  motive"  (Leit- 
motif) in  his  own  fashion.  Even  in  his  memoirs,  written 
when  he  had  a  much  better  acquaintance  with  Wagner's 
work,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  accuses  that  composer  of  using 
the  leading  motive  only  in  the  orchestra,  and  then  only 
as  a  melodic  theme  "resembling  a  military  signal." 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  overlooks  the  fact  that  these  "guiding 
themes"  of  Wagner's  not  only  often  appear  in  the  voice 
parts,  but  that  in  the  orchestra  they  often  undergo  har- 
monic changes  of  a  most  subtle  significance,  and  that 
others  are  more  harmonic  in  their  nature  than  melodic. 
Rimsky-KorsakofFs  claimed  superiority  to  Wagner  in  the 
use  of  "leit-harmonies"  *  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  Nevertheless,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  shows  himself  a 
genius  of  a  high  order  in  working  out  for  himself  a 
principle  by  means  of  which  different  parts  of  a  lengthy 
musico-dramatic  work   are   bound    together   in    a    closely 

*  The  Wanderer  Theme,  in  "Siegfried,"  and  the  Slumber 
Chords  in  "The  Valkyr"  and  "Siegfried"  are  two  of  Wagner's 
"Leit-motive"  that  are  harmonic  rather   than   melodic. 
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knit  musical  fabric.  When  the  score  of  "Snyegourotchka" 
was  first  played  to  members  of  the  "Circle,"  they  were 
almost  indifferent — Balakireff,  true  to  form,  insisted  on 
changes.  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  however,  was  now  complete 
master  of  his  craft,  and  refused  to  be  dictated  to;  Mous- 
sorgsky  had  long  ceased  to  be  interested  in  any  work 
but  his  own,  and  refused  even  to  listen. 

Moussorgsky  died  of  delirium  tremens  in  1881 ;  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff fell  heir,  so  to  speak,  to  a  mass  of  manu- 
scripts: an  unfinished  and  unorchestrated  opera,  sketches 
for  another  opera,  songs — none  of  them  finished — orches- 
tral works  in  the  same  condition,  all  in  complete  disorder, 
full  of  crude  and  impossible  harmonies.  This  mass  of 
unfinished  material  Rimsky-Korsakoff  undertook  to  put 
in  order — an  unselfish  labor  which  occupied  much  of  his 
time  for  several  years — a  thankless  job  at  best,  and  with- 
out any  remunerative  rewards.  Later  "Boris  Godunoff" 
was  taken  up  and  reorchestrated — this  has  had  more 
success,  even  proving  a  drawing  card  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  in  New  York  for  several  seasons. 
Owing  to  its  disjointed  libretto,  however,  and  many  dull 
pages,  despite  some  brilliant  ones,  it  was  gradually  losing 
its  hold — when  Shaliapin  appeared  as  Boris,  and  the 
house  was  crowded  at  every  performance. 

Balakireff,  upon  returning  to  active  work  in  the  musi- 
cal world,  after  a  period  spent  as  a  recluse,  seemed  to 
feel  himself  still  director  of  the  Free  Music  School,  and 
interfered  to  such  an  extent  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  felt 
obliged  to  resign.  The  new  Tsar,  Alexander  III,  abol- 
ished the  office  of  Naval  Inspector  of  Bands.  Neverthe- 
less, Rimsky-Korsakoff  had  no  opportunities  for  idleness. 
A  pupil  of  his,  Alexander  Glazounoff  (born  in  1865), 
had  so  interested  a  wealthy  lumber  dealer,  Belaieff,  that, 
after  publishing  GlazounofPs  first  symphony,  he  took  up 
the  business  of  publishing,  devoting  himself  to  making 
propaganda  for  Russian  music.  Belaieff  secured  the  ar- 
tistic cooperation  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  though  Belai- 
eff died  in  1903,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  1908,  the  firm 
was  engaged  in  publishing  and  pushing  Russian  music 
until  the  Great  War  broke  out  in  1914. 

On  the  death  of  Borodin,  in  1887,  there  came  another 
avalanche  of  unfinished  manuscripts,  Belaieff  commis- 
sioning  Rimsky-Korsakoff    and    Glazounoff   ta  put   them 
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in  shape  for  publication.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  the  opera  "Prince  Igor."  Rimsky-Korsakoff  inter- 
rupted his  work  on  this  during  the  following  summer 
long  enough  to  compose  the  orchestral  work  known  as  the 
"Spanish  Caprice,"  a  melodious  work  full  of  virtuoso 
orchestral  effects,  a  composition  now  in  the  repertory  of 
practically  every  orchestral  organization  in  the  world. 
During  the  summer  of  1888  were  composed  both  the  Over- 
ture known  as  "Russian  Easter"  and  the  suite  "Shehera- 
zade" ;  the  latter  was  the  first  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
works  to  make  its  way  over  the  whole  musical  world 
and  carry  the  fame  of  its  composer  into  other  lands. 

During  the  next  opera  season  Angelo  Neumann 
brought  his  company  of  German  singers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Karl  Muck,  to  Petrograd  for  some  perform- 
ances of  Wagner's  Tetralogy,  "The  Ring  of  the 
Nibelung."  The  orchestra  was  the  local  one  of  the  Ma- 
riensky  Theater,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  together  with 
Glazounoff,  attended  all  the  orchestral  rehearsals,  par- 
titur  in  hand.  Wagner's  orchestration  impressed  them 
both  profoundly,  and,  to  quote  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  own 
words,  "since  that  time  we  have  both  gradually  come 
to  adopt  Wagner's  procedure  in  our  orchestral  arrange- 
ments." Nevertheless,  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  style  was  by 
this  time  so  matured  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  more 
than  the  slightest  traces  of  this  influence,  as  far  as  details 
are  concerned. 

On  a  suggestion  from  Liadoff,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  com- 
posed the  "opera-ballet,"  "Mlada" ;  some  hints  in  re- 
gard to  certain  details  were  obtained  from  some  per- 
formances the  composer  heard  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1889  from  Hungarian  and  Algerian  orchestras  in  the 
cafes — it  was  finished  in  December.  The  two  concerts 
conducted  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
had  not  been  well  advertised — Belaieff  was  opposed  to 
advertising  artistic  affairs — and  auditors  were  few.  The 
prtistic  success  was  unmistakable,  however,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  was  invited  to  Brussels  the  following  spring, 
in  1890.  These  concerts  were  well  attended  and  suc- 
cessful in  every  way. 

December  31,  1890,  was  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  career  as  a  com- 
poser, and  Belaieff,  with  other  friends,  arranged  a  con- 
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cert  in  his  honor.  The  program  contained  his  First 
Symphony,  his  symphonic  poem  "Antar,"  his  piano  con- 
certo, and  the  "Russian  Easter"  Overture.  An  orches- 
tral piece  by  Glazounoff  and  Liadoff,  "Slavenia,"  was 
substituted  on  the  program  for  some  songs,  as  the  singer 
who  was  to  interpret  them  was  ill.  The  audience  was 
large  and  there  were  wreaths,  speeches  and  curtain- 
calls.  There  was  a  dinner,  too;  Balakireff  had  been 
invited,  but  refused  to  come. 

During  the  summer  of  1892  Rimsky-Korsakoff  occu- 
pied himself  with  aesthetic  and  philosophical  studies, 
writing  short  articles  on  musical  subjects  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  reading.  He  tired  himself  out  with  these 
studies  and  was  obliged  at  length  to  give  them  up  en- 
tirely. But  on  his  return  to  Petrograd  he  took  them  up 
again,  reading  Spencer,  Spinoza,  Schopenhauer,  and 
treatises  on  the  history  of  philosophy — he  even  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  a  large  treatise  on  musical  aesthetics. 
But  preparations  for  a  performance  of  "Mlada"  took 
his  mind  out  of  its  unwonted  and  tiring  paths,  and  the 
representation  took  place  on  November  1,  before  a  full 
house.  The  success  of  the  work  was  only  moderate, 
the  attitude  of  the  critics  hostile.  A  reminder  of  Wag- 
nerian "criticism"  is  seen  in  the  attributing  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  illness  of  MichaelofF,  who  sang  the  role  of 
Yaromir — an  illness  which  postponed  a  second  perform- 
ance for  some  days — to  the  difficulties  of  his  role.  The 
composer  accepted  his  defeat  philosophically,  and  went 
on  to  his  next  work- 
Gogol's  "Christmas  Eve  Revels"  had  formed  the  basis 
of  Tchaikovsky's  "Oxana's  Caprice."  On  the  death  of 
that  composer  in  1853  Rimsky-Korsakoff  felt  at  liberty  to 
use  the  subject.  In  the.  spring  of  1894  he  set  to  work  to 
put  the  text  into  operatic  shape.  During  the  summer  the 
composer  not  only  worked  at  "Christmas  Night" — the 
title  he  had  chosen — but  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new 
opera,  "Sadko,"  on  the  same  subject  as  his  symphonic 
poem  of  that  name ;  in  fact,  he  intended  to  use  some  of 
its  musical  themes. 

"Christmas   Night,"    although    founded    on    Gogol,   was 

developed    by   Rimsky-Korsakoff    in    a    different   manner. 

-y    The  composer   went  back   of   Gogol,   as   it   were,   to   the 

^original  pagan  myths  of  the  Russians,  and  utilized  them 
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as  better  musical  material — just  as  Wagner  went  back  to 
the  original  sources — the  ^d^and_gajgasrrfor_his_mar 
terial  for  the  JiNjbelungen  Ring?7"" 

As^the  notorious  Catherine  II  (1729-1796)  took'  a 
small  part  in  the  action  of  "Christmas  Night,"  the  censor 
forbade  the  performance,  which  was  scheduled  for  De- 
cember 3,  1895.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  reversal 
of  his  decision,  but  in  vain ;  so  the  performance  was 
given  with  the  abstract  Serenity  taking  the  place  of  the 
concrete  Catherine.  The  opera,  first  given  as  a  benefit 
to  the  stage-manager,  Paletchek,  to  commemorate  his 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  was  successful  enough  to  have 
repetitions  before  every  group  of  subscribers  and  three 
performances  outside  the  subscription  list. 

On  December  10,  1896,  "Boris  Godunoff,"  as  revised 
and  orchestrated  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  was  produced — 
the  first  performance  was  conducted  by  him.  Four  per- 
formances were  given,  at  one  of  them  Rimsky-KorsakofFs 
daughter  sang  the  part  of  the  Nurse. 

"Sadko"  *  was  based  on  legendary  material  from  the 
same  original  sources  whence  were  drawn  the  plots  of 
"Christmas  Night"  and  "Mlada."  In  preparing  the  text 
the  composer  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Bielsky.  A  hear- 
ing with  piano  before  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Opera 
(Mariensky  Theater)  aroused  no  enthusiasm.  A  wealthy 
business  man  of  Moscow,  Mamontoff,  offered  to  finance 
a  production  in  that  city.  The  performance  took  place 
on  January  6,  1898 — the  opera  had  been  hastily  rehearsed 
and  the  performance  was  faulty  in  many  respects — but 
the  opera  made  such  a  success  with  the  public  that 
MamontofT  decided  to  give  it  as  the  opening  performance 
of  a  season  he  was  planning  to  give  with  his  company 
in   Petrograd.     For   this  performance   the   company   was 


*  The  first  music  of  Sadko  to  become  known  in  this  count rv 
bears  the  subtitle  Chanson  Indouc  (Hindoo  Song).  This  title 
although  appearing  in  the  score,  by  itself  gives  a  wrong  idea 
of  the  composition,  which  is  not  a  "Hindoo  Love  Song"  (as 
is  sometimes  given  on  programmes)  but  is  the  song  of  a  Hindoo 
merchant  extolling  his  wares — diamonds,  pearls  and  rubies — and 
is  sung  bv  a  tenor,  not  by  a  soprano. 

Note  by  publisher:  "Chanson  Indone"  is  published  by 
Breitkopf  &•  Tlartel  in  an  arrangement  for  the  violin  by  the 
famous  Violin  Virtuoso,  the  late  Maud  Powell;  also  to  be  had 
for   female  chorus,  adapted  by  Wm.   Lester. 
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much  better  prepared  and  the  opera  was  repeated  sev- 
eral times.  This  company  also  gave  performances  of 
Moussorgsky's  "Khovanstchina"  (edited  by  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff),  Gluck's  "Orpheus,"  Tchaikovsky's  "Joan  of 
Arc,"  and  Rimsky-KorsakofFs  "May  Night"  and  "Snye- 
gourotchka"    (Snow  Maiden). 

A  short  opera  in  the  declamatory  style — following 
Dargomishsky — called  "Mozart  and  Salieri,"  to  a  text 
by  Pushkin;  and  a  one-act  opera,  "Vera  Sheloga"  (a  pro- 
logue to  "The  Maid  of  Pskoff"),  to  a  text  by  Mey,  were 
finished  shortly  after  this,  and  another  opera,  "The 
Tsar's  Bride,"  was  planned.  This  latter  the  composer 
wished  to  write  "in  singing  style" — the  musical  declama- 
tion of  Dargomishsky  was  to  be  abandoned  entirely. 
Rimsky-KorsakofPs  work  on  the  orchestration  of  this 
opera  was  interrupted  by  a  visit  to  Moscow  for  per- 
formances of  "The  Maid  of  Pskoff"  with  its  new  pro- 
logue, "Vera  Sheloga,"  and  of  "Sadko"  by  the  Mamontoff 
Company.  The  prologue  was  hardly  noticed,  but  "The 
Maid  of  Pskoff"  was  a  great  success,  thanks  particu- 
larly to  the  interpretation  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  by  Sha- 
liapin. 

During  the  summer  of  1899  Rimsky-KorsakofT  was 
busy  on  still  another  opera,  "The  Tale  of  Tsar  Sal- 
tan," the  text  arranged  by  Bielsky  from  Pushkin.  This 
opera  was  finished  early  in  1900,  and  was  produced  on 
November  10  of  that  year,  in  Moscow,  by  Mamontoff's 
Company. 

For  his  next  opera  the  composer  shifted  his  scene  to 
ancient  Rome,  and  took  a  text  of  Mey's — "Servilia."  In 
this  opera  the  composer  utilized  to  some  extent  old 
Greek  melodies;  for  as  Roman  literature  was  modelled 
after  the  ancient  Greek,  it  was  quite  likely  that  Roman 
music  was  similar  to  the  Greek.  The  Russian  ("ortho- 
dox" Greek)  Church  had  handed  down  some  of  these 
melodies,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  thought  these  would  se- 
cure the  proper  atmosphere.  But,  "atmosphere"  or  not, 
the  public  did  not  take  kindly  to  "Servilia,"  which  was 
produced  in  October,  1902,  at  the  Mariensky  Theater — a 
c^nn^e  in  management  had  now  made  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce Rimsky-Korsakoff's  operas  on  that  stage. 

During  the  summer  of  1901  Rimsky-KorsakofF  had 
composed   another  opera,   "Kashchei  the   Immortal,"  to  a 
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libretto  by  Petrovsky.*  This  opera  was  produced  at  the 
Solodovnikofff  Theater  in  Moscow,  January  12,  1903, 
and  made  a  much  deeper  impression. 

The  summer  of  1902  saw  the  completion  of  "Pan 
Voyevode,"  to  a  text  by  Tumeneff — the  action  takes  place 
in  Poland  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  composer  in  this 
work  does  homage  to  Chopin,  thus  doing  penance  for  the 
early  attitude  of  the  "Five."  "The  Polish  element,"  says 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  "in  the  works  of  Chopin  had  always 
had  a  great  fascination  for  me/' 

While  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  orchestrating  "Pan  Voye- 
vode" he  began  work  on  another  opera,  for  which  Bielsky 
furnished  him  the  libretto,  "The  Tale  of  the  Invisible 
City  of  Kitezh  and  the  Maiden  Fevronia"  —  usually 
shortened  to  "Kitezh."  After  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter Sonia  to  V.  P.  Troitzky  he  went  to  the  country  and 
finished  "Kitezh"  all  but  the  orchestration. 

During  the  following  season  "The  Maid  of  Pskoff," 
with  its  prologue,  "Vera  Sheloga,"  was  produced  at  the 
Mariensky  Theater  in  Petrograd,  with  Shaliapin  as  Ivan 
the  Terrible — with  enormous  success. 

On  January  10,  1904,  occurred  the  death  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Russian  music,  Mitrofan  Petrovitch  Belaieff. 
After  providing  for  his  family,  the  rest  of  his  fortune 
was  designated  for  the  purposes  of  propaganda  for 
Russian  music,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  last  part  of 
his  life.  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  and  Liadoff  were 
named  by  Belaieff  as  his  administrators,  with  power  to 
choose  their  successors. 

During  the  season  of  1904-5  *:here  was  revolution  in 
the  air.  The  students  were  implicated  and  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff sympathized  with  the  students.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  newspaper,  addressed  to  the  teachers  and  professors, 
intimating  that  they  had  provoked  the  students  "by  their 
absurd  policy  of  reprisals  and  violence."  This  letter 
"started  something,"  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  with  some 
of  the  other  teachers,  resigned.  The  result  was  that  the 
conservatory  was  closed.  Some  of  the  students,  led  by 
Glazounoff,    organized    an    orchestral    concert,    at    which 

*  Petrovsky  is  thus  described  by.  Rimsky-Korsakoff:  "good 
musician,   excellent   critic,    and    impenitent   Wagnerian." 

t  Solodovnikoff  succeeded  Mamontoff,  who  had  become  bank- 
rupt, 
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"Kashchei  the  Immortal"  was  played  in  concert  form. 
The  police  interfered  and  the  concert — with  the  patriotic 
speeches — was  interrupted.  This  situation  lasted  for  over 
two  months.  The  police  forbade  performances  of  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff's  works  in  Petrograd — they  were  per- 
formed in  other  places,  however,  although  some  provin- 
cial potentates  followed  the  example  of  Petrograd. 
Nevertheless,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  spent  the  summer  at 
.work  correcting  the  proofs  of  "Kitezh"  and  writing  a 
treatise  on  orchestration.  When  he  returned  to  Petro- 
grad in  the  autumn,  the  conservatory  was  still  closed, 
and  he  received  his  private  pupils  at  his  home.  "Pan 
Voyevode"  was  produced  in  Moscow,  a  splendid  per- 
formance, the  composer  thought — the  conductor  was 
Rachmaninoff.  But  later  there  were  political  disturb- 
ances and  "Pan  Voyevode"  was  shelved.  The  next  fall 
there  was  a  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  conservatory  was  reopened,  Glazounoff 
acting  as  director.  But  it  was  not  plain  sailing,  by  any 
means,  for  the  reactionary  element  was  still  active. 

The  Snow  Maiden  was  performed  twelve  times  dur- 
ing this  season  at  the  Mariensky  Theater,  and  the  results 
— artistically  and  financially — were  satisfactory  to  the 
composer.  The  study  of  "Kitezh"  was  begun,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  semi-religious  subject-matter  it  was  held  up 
by   the   censor.     It  was  finally  performed   in   February, 

1907,  with  great  success.     But  it  was  an  expensive  pro- 
duction and  was  not  played  again  until  four  years  later. 

Late  in  1906  Rimsky-Korsakoff  began  work  on  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  opera,  "The  Golden  Cockerel."  The 
text  of  this  opera  was  expanded  from  a  short  poem  by 
Pushkin,  by  Bielsky.  This  was  a  satirical  play,  and  the 
censor  forbade  its  production.  Zimin,  a  private  im- 
presario, was  unable  to  overcome  the  censor's  scruples 
until  March,  1909.  It  finally  was  performed  at  Zimin's 
Theater  in  Moscow  in  September,  1909,  and  its  Petro- 
grad  production   followed   in  January  of  the   next  year. 

Before  the  score  of  "The  Golden  Cockerel"  was  fin- 
ished the  composer's  health  began  to  fail.  The  struggle 
with   the   consorship   weighed   upon   him,    and   in   April, 

1908,  he   went  to   his  country   house    at  Liubensk,   near 
Petrograd,  where  he  died  of  angina  pectoris  on  June  21. 

Among  his  papers  were  found  sketches  for  an  opera, 
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a  revised  Moussorgsky  one-act  opera,  and  his  "Manual 
of  Instrumentation."  Fortunately,  the  latter  was  com- 
plete and  was  published  under  the  supervision  of  his 
son-in-law,  Maximilian  Steinberg. 

"The  Golden  Cock"  was  afterwards  produced  in 
Paris,  but  as  a  ballet— with  the  singers  ranged  on  each 
side  of  the  stage,  and  the  action  given  by  the  ballet — 
pantomimically.  This  action  was  protested  by  Mme. 
Rimsky-Korsakova,  but  the  production  took  place,  never- 
theless. In  this  form  the  work  was  produced  in  New 
York  March  6,  191 8,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
notable  successes  of  recent  years. 

Rimsky-KorsakofFs  reputation  is  continually  growing. 
Scarcely  known  outside  of  Russia  until  "Sheherazade" 
carried  his  fame  beyond  its  confines,  several  of  his  orches- 
tral works  now  receive  frequent  performance,  his_ope_ras 
are  beginning  to  be_recogni^d  aa-lhfi  he st^ operas^ whirh 
have  come~Trom  Kussia^n^^s_ajm^ 
dramatic  worjcs__oJL-the  world ,  "The  Golden  CocTTerel" 
and"  "Synegourotchka"  have  been  produced  in  New  York 
(the  latter  on  January  23,  1922). 


AUTHORITIES   CONSULTED 

Memoirs,   of    Rimsky-Korsakoff     (translated    by    Ivan 
Narodny). 

M.   MoNTAGU-NAfHAN. 

Rosa  Newmarch. 
Alfred  Re  my. 
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GLOSSARY 

Counterpoint:  The  technical  term  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  simultaneous  melodies  in  two  or  more 
parts. 

Decipher  (page  12):  a  rather  unusual  use  of  the  word; 
here  it  means  to  build  up  a  chord  from  the  bass 
according  to  the  figures  of  a  "figured  bass" :  e.g., 
the  figures  6  and  5  over  the  bass  note  B  means  that 
the  other  notes  in  the  chord  are  D,  F,  and  G. 

Fugue:  A  fugue  is  the  highest  development  of  contra- 
puntal music.  The  "subject"  leads  off,  followed  by 
the  "answer"  (the  subject  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form),  and  then,  if  there  are  more  than  two  parts, 
the  subject  again,  then  the  answer,  each  part  contin- 
uing its  melodic  movement  to  the  end.  This  is  so 
in  strict  fugue,  but  few  fugues  are  "strict" — not  one 
of  Bach's  is  so!  That  is  one  reason  why  they  are 
so  great. 

Leading  Motive:  Wagner*  was  the  first  to  reduce  Lead- 
ing Motives  to  a  system — briefly,  a  "leading  motive" 
is  a  thematic  bit  which  has  a  distinct  application  to 
some  character  or  dramatic  idea  in  the  play.  When 
this  character  appears  or  this  dramatic  idea  is  to  be 
suggested,  this  motive  is  heard,  either  in  the  orches- 
tra, or  sung  by  the  voice.  Wagner's  "leading  mo- 
tives" are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  military 
signals;  a  close  study  of  Wagner's  scores  shows 
them  to  be  far  more  subtle.  Only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  them  would  classify  them  as  such. 

Orchestration  :  The  art  of  writing  effectively  for  orches- 
tra— a  far  larger  matter  than  simply  knowing  the 
timbre   and  compass  of  the  various  instruments. 

Partitur:  The  notation  of  orchestral  music — on  parallel 
staves,  with  the  flutes  at  the  top,  and  the  strings  at 
the  bottom. 


*  See  Little  Biography  of  "Wagner." 
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LIST  OF  RIMSKY-KORSAKOFFS  WORKS 


OPERAS 

Pskovityanka   (The  Maid  of  Pskov). 

Maiskaya  Notch  (A  Night  in  May). 

Snyegurotchka   (The  Snow -Maiden). 

Mlada 

Sadko. 

Mozart  and  Salieri. 

Notch  pered  Rozhdestvom. 

Christmas  Night  Revels. 

Boyarynia  Viera  Scheloga,  Prologue  to  Pskovityanka. 

Tsarskaya  neviesta   (The  Tsar's  Bride). 

Tsar  Saltan. 

Servilia. 

Kashchei  bezsmertny  (K.  the  Immortal). 

Pan  Voyevoda. 

Tale    of    the    Invisible    City   of   Kitezh    and    the    Maid 

Fevronia. 
The  Golden  Cockerel. 

ORCHESTRA 

Opus  i.  Symphony  No.   i   in  Em. 

5.  Sadko.     Symph.  Poem. 

6.  Fantaisie  sur  des  themes  serbes 
9.  Antar.     Symphony  No.  2. 

28.  Overture  in  D  on  Russian  Themes. 

29.  Conte  feerique   (Fairy  Tale). 

30.  Piano  Concerto  in  CJfm. 

31.  Symphoniette  in  Am.  on  Russian  Themes. 

32.  Symphony  No.  3,  in  C. 

33.  Fantaisie   de    Concert  in   Bm.   for   Violin   with 
Orchestra. 

34.  Capriccio  Espagnol. 

35.  Scheherazade.     Symph.  Suite. 

36.  La   Grande   Paque   Russe.     Overture   on   Rus- 
sian Church  Themes. 
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Opus  57.    Musical  Pictures :  Suite  from  "Tsar  Saltan." 

"     59.     Suite  from  Pan  Voyevoda. 

"     61.     Nad  mogiloi  (On  the  Tomb). 
„  "    6z,    Chaason  Russe. 
Suite  from  Opera  j  Le  Coq  d'Or. 
Suite  from  Opera:  Mlada. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Opus  12,     String-Quartet  in  F. 

"      37.     Suite   for  'Cello   and   Piano. 
String-Sextet  in  A. 
Piano-Quintet  in  Bm. 
Allegro  of  a  String-Quartet  on  B-La-F. 
Scherzo  by  Liadow. 
Serenata   by  Borodin. 
Finale  by  Glazounow. 

VOCAL   WORKS   WITH   ORCHESTRA 

Opus  20.     Stich  ob  Aleksieie  (Song  about  Alexis).    Mixed 

chorus. 
■  "'    2i*     Slava    (Glory).     Mixed  chorus. 
"     44.     Svitezyanka.     Cantata  for  Soprano  and  Tenor 

with  mixed  chorus. 
11      53.     Strekosy   (Dragonflies).     3-part  female  chorus. 
"      58.     Das  Lied  vom  gefeiten  Oleg.     Male  chorus. 
"     60.     Aus  Homer.    3  female  solo  voices  and  female 

chorus. 
11      49.     Two   Arioso   for   Bass.     Antchar   and   Prorok 

(The  Upas  Tree  and  The  Prophet). 

A    CAPELLA   CHORUSES 

Opus  13,   14,    16,   18,   19,  23. 

SONGS 
Opus  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  25,  26,  27,  39,  40,  4*r  42,  43,  45,  4^, 

50,  51,  55,  5*- 

> .- 

DUETS 
Opus  47,  52. 


PIANOFORTE  WORKS 

Opus  10.    Six  Variations  on  Theme  of  Bach. 

"      ii.    Four  Piano  Pieces. 

"      15.    Three  Piano  Pieces. 

"     17.     Six  Fugues. 
Collection  of  100  Russian  Folk-Songs. 
Collection  of    40  Russian  Folk-Songs. 

BOOKS 

Practical  Treatise  of  Harmony  (Russian-German). 
The  History  of  My  Musical  Life  (Russian). 
The    Foundation    of    Instrumentation     (Russian-French- 
German). 
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Wagner  and  Liszt 

STEINWAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMOKTALS 

OCCASIONALLY  the  genius  of  man  produces  some  masterpiece  of  art — a  sym- 
phony, a  book,  a  painting — of  such  surpassing  greatness  that  for  generation  upon 
generation  it  stands  as  an  ideal,  unequaled  and  supreme.  For  more  than  three- 
score  years  the  position  of  the  Steinway  Piano  has  been  comparable  to  such  a  master- 
piece—with this  difference:  A  symphony,  a  book,  a  painting,  once  given  to  the 
world,  stands  forever  as  it  is.  Its  creator  cannot  bequeath  to  future  generations  the  task  of 
carrying  it  to  still  higher  perfection.  But  the  Steinway,  great  as  it  was  in  Richard 
Wagner's  day,  has  grown  greater  still  with  each  generation  of  the  Steinway  ramily.  From 
Wagner,  Liszt  and  Rubinstein  down  through  the  years  to  Paderewski,  Rachmaninoff 
and  Hofmann,  the  Steinway  has  come  to  be  "The  Instrument  of  the  Immortals."  He 
who  owns  a  Steinway  is  in  company  with  the  great.  And  he  who  owns  a  Steinway 
a  token  of  musical  culture  and  distinction,  recognized  the  world  over. 


Steinway  &  Sons  and  their  dealers  have  made  it  conveniently  possible  for  music  lovers  to 
own  a  Steinway.    Prices:  $875  and  up,  plus  freight  at  points  distant  from  New  York. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 


LEO   ORNSTEIN'S  COMPOSITIONS 


PIANO    SOLO 

A    la    Chinoise    (Impressions    of   a    Chinese 

Town) n 

A  la  Mexicana.   Three  Pieces  in  Folk  Style .  n 

Arabesques .  .  n 

Serenade,  Op.  5,  No.  1  . .  n 

Scherzino,  Op.  5,  No.  II n 

Sonatina  Hebraique n 

Moments  Musicals: 

(A   concert  version   of  Schubert's 
"Moments  Musicals,"  Op.  51.   No.  I).n 
VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 
Two  Russian  Barcarolles: 

Tschaikowsky  Barcarolle  in  G  minor .  n 

Rubinstein  Barcarolle  in  F  minor.  .  .  ,n 

Russian    Festival,    Transcription    by    Arthur 

Hartmann . n 

MIXED  CHORUS 
Three  Russian   Choruses: 

No.      I   Russian   Lament 
II   Russian   Winter 

III   Russian   Festival each   n 

READ   THE   TRUTH 
about  Leo  Ornstein  in   F.  H.   Martens'  Book: 
The  Man— His  Ideas— His  Works.     With  Pic- 
.    ttires  and  other  Illustrations   

BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL,  Inc.  NEW 
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HENRY  COWELL'S  COMPOSITIONS 


FOR  PIANO 

Advertisement Net  $  .75 

Amiable  Conversation ,    M  .40 

Antinomy         "  1.25 

Dynamic  Motion "  1 .00 

Fabric ••  .60 

What's  This? '•  .40 

Six  Ings: 

No.  1.    Floating  Net $.40      No.  4.    Scooting   "  .60 

2.    Frisking     '«       .60         "     5.    Wafting     "  .60 

"    3.    Fleeting     "       .60        "    6.    Seething"  .60 
Three  Irish  Legends: 

No.  i.     The  Tides  of  Manaunaun        .        "  .60 

2.    The  Hero  Sun       ....  .76 

"3.    The  Voice  of  Lir      .       ..."  .60 

Episode ••  1.00 

Exultation ••  1.00 

Henry  Cowell  is  a  composer  with  unusually  fine  talent  for 
composition  in  the  modern  idiom.  His  compositions  attest  the 
soundness  and  sincerity  of  his  theories,  on  the  whole  individu- 
ally expressed  and  admirably  employed.  The  "Three  Irish 
Myths"  are  especially  interesting  and  pleasing  and  the  "Ami- 
able Conversation"  as  fine  a  bit  of  restrained  musical  humor  as 
one  could  desire. — Musical  America,  May  20,   1922. 

Mr.  Cowell  is  a  musician  of  unusually  interesting  quality. 
He  is  a  thinker  and  a  theorist  on  the  future  of  the  tonal  art 
as  well  as  a  composer  of  an  intriguing  talent  and  marked  in- 
dividuality with  something  very  personal  to  say  for  himself. 
Evidently  he  employs  a  particular  style  of  utterance,  not  for 
the  sake  of  style  itself,  but  of  what  he  desires  thereby  to  ex- 
press. In  an  "Irish  Myth"  entitled  "The  Tides  of  Manau- 
naun," the  composer's  Tiarmonic  originality  is  coupled  with  an 
expressional  style  that  transforms  the  piano  into  an  orchestra, 
and  not  a  small  orchestra  at  that! 

—The  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  May  12,  1922. 

BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL,  Inc.  NEW  YORK 
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For  artists,  teach- 
ers, students, 
makers,  dealers 
and  lovers  of  the 
violin. 

A  beautiful  mag- 
azine devoted  to 
the  promotion  of 
a  beautiful  art. 

Our  columns  con- 
stitute the  only 
au  t  ho  ri  tati  ve 
directory  o  f  re- 
spdnsible  firms 
and  individuals  in 
our  profession. 


$2.00   PER   YEAR-  20C.    PER    COPY 

The  Violinist  Publishing  Company 

^      64  East  Van  Buren  Street,    Ch/rago,  111. 
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